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‘““HALF-HEARTED NATURALISM”’ 


5 ae ambiguity of philosophic terms and of the conceptions for 

which the words stand is indicated by the way in which Mr. 
Thilly cites, approvingly, Mr. Santayana’s characterization of my 
mode of thinking as half-hearted naturalism. To Mr. Santayana, 
naturalism is a desirable thing; the shortwindedness of my devotion 
to it is matter for adverse criticism.2, To Mr. Thilly, my half-heart- 
edness is the saving clause; it intimates an idealistic strain which in 
spite of myself gives a redeeming touch to what would otherwise be, 
I suppose, sheer mechanistic materialism. There is no word in the 
history of thought which carries more varied meanings than ‘‘na- 
ture’’; naturalism shares in its diverse significations. 

I am not equipped with capacities which fit one for the office of 
a lexicographical autocrat, and I shall make no attempt to tell what 
naturalism must or should signify. But I may take advantage of 
the opportunity to say what empirical naturalism, or naturalistic em- 
piricism, means to me. I can not hope to offer anything new, or 
anything which I have not said many times already. But perhaps 
by concentrating on this one point I may make the tenor of my 
thinking clearer, and incidentally throw some light on why it ap- 
pears, from two opposed ends of the philosophic gamut, to be half- 
hearted. 

‘‘In nature,’’ says Santayana, ‘‘there is no foreground or back- 
ground, no here, no now, no moral cathedra, no center so really 
central as to reduce all other things to mere margins and per- 
spectives’’ (p. 678). The statement is dogmatic; I do not say this in 
reproach; Mr. Santayana professes himself a dogmatic naturalist, 
and everyone, in my conception, must be dogmatic at some point in 
order to get anywhere with other matters. But even a dogmatist 
may be asked the grounds for his assertion, not, indeed, in the sense 
of what proof he has to offer, but in the sense of what is presupposed 
in the assertion, from what platform of beliefs it is propounded. I 


1 Thilly, The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXV, p. 532, in an article entitled 
‘‘Contemporary American Philosophy.’’ Santayana, this JourNAL, Vol. XXII, 
p. 680, in an article entitled ‘‘Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics.’’ All further 
quotations of Santayana are from this article. 

2Ibid.: ‘‘I am myself a dogmatic naturalist,’’ p. 687. 
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can not think that Santayana supposes that it is self-evident to 
others or to himself that nature is of the sort mentioned. The sweep 
and import of the statement is the more striking in that Santayana 
professes to operate without any metaphysics and is confident that 
a whole-hearted naturalism is inarticulate, a kneeling, before the 
unknowable and an adjuration of all that is human.* Since knowl- 
edge of nature is not the ground for Santayana’s statements as to 
its character, their ground, I take it, is negative and antithetic; the 
traits denied are those which are characteristic of human life, of the 
scene as it figures in human activities. Since they are found where 
man is, they are not, it would seem, attributable to anything but man; 
nature, whatever else it is or is not, is just something which does not 
have these traits. In short, his presupposition is a break between 
nature and man; man in the sense of anything more than a physically 
extended body, man as institutions, culture, ‘‘experience.’’ The 
former is real, substantial; the latter specious, deceptive, since it has 
centers and perspectives. 

To me, then, Santayana’s naturalism appears as broken-backed 
as mine to him seems short-winded. It is in virtue of what I call 
naturalism that such a gulf as Mr. Santayana puts between nature 
and man—social or conventional man, if you will—appears incred- 
ible, unnatural and, if I am rightly informed as to the history of 
culture, reminiscent of supernatural beliefs. To me human affairs, 
associative and personal, are projections, continuations, complica- 
tions, of the nature which exists in the physical and pre-human 
world. There is no gulf, no two spheres of existence, no ‘‘bifurca- 
tion.’’ For this reason, there are in nature both foregrounds and 
backgrounds, heres and theres, centers and perspectives, foci and 
margins. If there were not, the story and scene of man would in- 
volve a complete break with nature, the insertion of unaccountable 
and unnatural conditions and factors. To any one who takes se- 
riously the notion of thoroughgoing continuity, the idea of existence 
in space and time without heres and nows, without perspectival ar- 
rangements, is not only incredible, but is a hang-over of an intellec- 
tual convention which developed and flourished in physics at a par- 
ticular stage of history. It is not pragmatism nor any particular 
philosophical view which has rendered this conception questionable, 
but the progress of natural science. One who believes in continuity 
may argue that, since human experience exhibits such traits as San- 
tayana denies to nature, the latter must contain their prototypes. 


3‘*A naturalist instinctively, . . . who, heartily despising the foreground, has 
fallen in love with the greatness of nature and has sunk speechless before the 
infinite’’ (p. 679). 
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The new physics finds them necessary to describe the physical world 
in its own terms.* 

There are many occasional statements in Mr. Santayana’s ex- 
positions which indicate that his agnosticism is not as complete in 
detail as it is in formal official statement. In discussing specific 
matters he often suggests that he shares the belief of the ordinary 
man that human experience, adequately safeguarded by a normal 
organism and a proper equipment of apparatus and technique, may 
afford dependable indications of the nature of things that underlie 
it; that we do not merely fall back on an ‘‘animal faith’’ that there 
is some adorable substance behind, but that we come to reasonable 


terms with its constituents and relations. If one generalizes this \ 


position, then the main features of human life (culture, experience, 
history—or whatever name may be preferred) are indicative of 
outstanding features of nature itself—of centers and perspectives, 
contingencies and fulfillments, crises and intervals, histories, uni- 
formities, and particularizations. This is the extent and method of 
my ‘‘metaphysics’’:—the large and constant features of human suf- 
ferings, enjoyments, trials, failures and successes together with the 
institutions of art, science, technology, politics, and religion which 
mark them, communicate genuine features of the world within which 
man lives. The method differs no whit from that of any investigator / 
who, by making certain observations and experiments, and by utiliz- 
ing the existing body of ideas available for calculation and interpre- 
tation, concludes that he really succeeds in finding out something 
about some limited aspect of nature. If there is any novelty in 
Experience and Nature, it is not, I should say, this ‘‘metaphysics’’ 
which is that of the common man, but lies in the use made of the 
method to understand a group of special problems which have 
troubled philosophy. 

Experience thus conceived is obviously opposed to the usage 
of the word in the English psychological tradition, a divergence which 
I was at some pains to point out in criticizing the latter. I consider 
myself justified, however, in departing widely from the strain of 
Locke and Hume and James Mill, because I believe that I am only 
reverting, with some critical purification, to the implications of its 

4 The use of the terms ‘‘events’’ and ‘‘affairs’’ in Experience and Nature, 
which Mr. Santayana finds redolent of a submergence of real ‘‘nature’’ in an all- 
absorbing human moralism, was dictated by the fact that physical seience is 
now compelled, on its own behalf, to employ, if not these words, at least these 
ideas. On the philosophical side, it is dictated by the fact that the metaphysics, 
adhered to as far as I can make out by Santayana, which treats nature as a 
single substance whose parts and changes as such are illusory, is a flight of 


metaphysics which is beyond me, and which appears to be a survival of a 
rationalistic spiritualism which he officially repudiates. 
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everyday untechnical meaning. Experience, thus conceived, consti- 
tutes, in Santayana’s happy phrase, a foreground. But it is the 
foreground of nature. If I differ from Santayana as to this latter 
point, the difference lies in that he thinks of the foreground as a 
screen which conceals the background ; to me it conducts our thought 
“to the background. Apparently he conceives of the foreground as 
lying between human intuition and experience and the background ; 
to me human experiencing is the foreground, nature’s own. He 
also may think that the background alone is nature to the exclusion 
of the foreground; I am not sure. But I am sure that the fore- 
ground is itself a portion of nature, an integral portion, and that 
nature is not just the dark abysmal unknown postulated by a religious 
faith in animality, especially since on such a view animality itself 
becomes a matter of faith. 
Holding these views, the reader may dimly imagine the shock 
I felt when I read that it is axiomatic with me that ‘‘nothing but 
the immediate is real’’ (p. 683).5 A large portion of Mr. Santayana’s 
article is a dialectic development of the consequences of such a be- 
lief, and naturally a destructive one. Since he thinks the view is 
mine I can only be grateful to him that he did not devote his 
skillful dialectic to showing that the whole of Experience and Nature 
is a mass of contradictions; the doctrines of ‘‘instrumentalism’’ with 
its assertion of recurrent identities in nature and of efficacious con- 
nections among natural existences, and of knowledge as always 
mediate and relational, evidently contradict the belief that only the 
immediate is real. But perhaps lack of interest in my discussion 
of specific topics on the part of Mr. Santayana saved me from that 
fate. I repeat, then, that I hold that everything which is ex- 
\perienced has immediacy, and that I also hold that every natural 
existence, in its own unique and brutal particularity of existence, 
5 Lest silence be taken to imply assent, I state specifically that the positions 
taken by me are as distant as may be from those attributed to me by Santayana 
on pp. 685-686. If I held them I should admit his argument against them 
to be conciusive, but they are as unreal to me as they are to him. As he says, 
‘practice precludes’’ any such beliefs, and while I am not as much of a 
pragmatist—or at least not the kind of pragmatist—as I am sometimes alleged 
to be, I am not so witless as to try to unite respect for practice with a belief 
in the exclusive absoluteness of immediacy. He says: ‘‘The dominance of the 
foreground, avowedly relative, has been turned from a biological accident into 
a metaphysical principle (p. 686). But since I do not regard the foreground 
as an accident and since I also do not regard the mid-distant biological as an 
accident with regard to the physical, my ‘‘metaphysical principle’’ is that the 
related foreground may be taken as a method for determining the traits of 
the background. Treating the foreground as an ‘‘accident’’ illustrates what 
to me is unnatural in Santayana’s notions. In lieu of many references which 
might be made to Experience and Nature, I content myself with one, p. 262. 
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also has immediacy, so that the immediacy which characterizes things 
experienced is not specious, being neither an unnatural irruption nor 
a4 supernatural imposition. To have traits, however, is not to be 
them, certainly not in any exclusive sense; and a considerable part of 
my discussion of special topics is an attempt to show that character- 
istic traits of the subjects dealt with are to be accounted for as ‘‘inter- 
sections’’ or ‘‘interpenetrations’’ (I could think of no better words) 
of the immediate and the nexional or mediatory, just as my criticism 
of various philosophical theories rests on showing that they have 
isolated one phase at the expense of the other. That I do not think 
the immediacy which matters of experience have is specious or non- 
natural, I freely admit, for a nature that had no immediacy would 
rot even exist, and the precious word ‘‘substance’’ would then turn 
Gut to be a synonym for that other word ‘‘essence.’’ But perhaps 
such a naturalism as this is too whole-hearted to be acceptable. 

Mr. Santayana says: ‘‘Suppose I say that ‘everything ideal ema- 
nates from something natural.’ Dewey agrees, understanding that 
everything remote emanates from something immediate. But what 
I meant was that everything immediate—sensation, for example— 
emanates from something biological’’ (p. 685, foot-note). This 
statement of what I believe is a specific case of the assumption that 
I hold that only the immediate is real and that the foreground is a 
foreground of nothing. So I repeat that while ‘‘consciousness’’ is 
foreground in a preéminent sense, experience is much more than 
consciousness and reaches down into the background as that reaches 
up into experience. I agree that the ideal ‘‘emanates’’ from the bio- 
logical; I have been even criticized by other critics as if I held it 
to be a mere gaseous emanation from the biological. In reality I 
think that the ideal, sensation, for example, is as real as the biological 
from which it emanates, and, expressing a higher meed of the inter- 
action of things than does the biological without sensation, is in so 
far I will not say more real, but a fuller reality. Nor do I believe 
that sensation is immediate, though it has immediacy. It bears 
within itself connections; it carries something of the remote condi- 
tions which call it into existence; otherwise it could never serve as a 
sign nor have cognitive value. And lest this disclaimer should be 
interpreted in the sense which Santayana points out in the context, 
namely, to mean that the concept of sensation is derived from bio- 
logical concepts as terms in discourse, I add that I mean the deriva- 
tion from the biological of the ideal in a literal existential sense. 
When Mr. Santayana goes on to say that it emanates from ‘‘the 
largely unknown or humanly unknowable process of animal life,’’ 
there is indicated, perhaps, a difference. That the biological process 
and its history of eventuating (pace Santayana, for the suggestion 
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of ‘‘history’’ and ‘‘event’’) in sensation is largely wnknown, is only 
too evident. But to my mind this ignorance is not because ex- 
perience interposes a veil, but because experience has not been 
sufficiently probed for its indications. To Mr. Santayana, if I 
understand him—and perhaps I do not any better than he does me— 
experience is such that ‘‘humanly unknowable”’ is his proper phrase. 
But in that case, why refer to the underlying conditions as biolog- 
ical? Or is it merely that all discourse, since experiential, is 
specious and conventional, and that one phrase is as good as an- 
other over against the abysm of unknowable Substance, God, Matter? 

Santayana finds traces of my actual position, in as far as it is 
identical with his in the matter of the biological basis and substantia- 
tion of the ideal, in my implicit behaviorism. But Mr. Santayana 
always makes it as difficult as possible for anyone to agree with 
him, and so he criticizes behaviorism as a peculiarly ‘‘ American’’ 
form of externalism. The real gravamen appears to be that Santay- 
ana thinks that the behavioristic account of thought in connection 
with animal functions is bound to deny mind itself. There are psy- 
chologists who call themselves behavioristic who doubtless do 
precisely this thing. Santayana thinks that I must be either a be- 
haviorist in this sense or a speculative egotist, and that my empiri- 
cism compels me, in spite of tendencies in the former direction, to 
become the latter. But the main thesis of Experience and Nature 
is that human experience is intelligent (including, of course, mis- 
intelligent) and emotional behavior. In other words, I have tried 
to bring together on a naturalistic basis the mind and matter that 
Santayana keeps worlds apart. The attempt, I know, is unusual; 
perhaps it is doomed to frustration, but I should not want that matter 
prejudged on the basis of my own ineptness. The trial is bound 
to be made again, and again, and I hope with increasing success. 
That success is impossible, given Santayana’s premises, I am quite 
aware. But why not change the premises? My dependence upon 
the social or conventional medium may be too great, but my faith 
in it does not extend to believing that the last word on matter and 
mind has been said by it. 

Mr. Santayana says that the foreground as conceived by me is a 
social world, a social medium. This he terms, somewhat invidiously, 
I think, convention. But, accepting the word ‘‘convention,’’ I state 
what I have already implied, that ‘‘convention’’ is not conventional, 
or specious, but is the interaction of natural things when that inter- 
action becomes communication. A ‘‘sign’’ may be conventional, as 
when a sound or a mark on a piece of paper—themselves physical ex- 
istences—symbolizes other things; but being a sign, the sign-function, 
has its roots in natural existences; human association is the fruit 
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of those roots. I can understand Santayana’s idea that the social 
medium is conventional in a prejudicial sense only as another illus- 
tration of that structural dislocation of non-human and human ex- 
istence which I have called a broken-backed naturalism. 

One of the basic contradictions which Santayana might readily 
have pointed out in my conclusions, if I really hold that only the 
immediate is real, concerns the social. He says that I have a 
‘*tendency to dissolve the individual into his social functions’’ (p. 
675), which, put in logical language, signifies that I resolve the im- 
mediate into the mediate. But since I find in human life, from its 
biological roots to its ideal flowers and fruits, things both individual 
and associational—each word being adjectival—I hold that nature 
has both an irreducible brute unique ‘‘itselfness’’ in everything which 
exists and also a connection of each thing (which is just what 7 is) 
with other things such that without them it ‘‘can neither be nor be 
conceived.’’ And as far as I can follow the findings of physics, that 
conclusion is confirmed by the results of the examination of physical 
existence itself. Since experience is both individualized and asso- 
ciational and since experience is continuous with nature as back- 
ground, as a naturalist I find nature is also both. In citing Mr. 
Santayana’s denial that nature has here, now, and perspective, I 
found myself in stating my own view compelled to use the plural form: 
—heres, nows, perspectives. I would not draw an inference from the 
mere use of a word, but Santayana’s use of the singular form is 
suggestive that he thinks éxperience is something sole and private, 
and so thinking attributes a similar view to others who use the term. 
It 1s absurd to confer upon nature a single here, now, and perspective, 
and if that were the only alternative, I should agree with Mr. 
Santayana in his denial. But there are an indefinite multitude of 
heres, nows, and perspectives. As many as there are existences. To 
swallow them up in one all-embracing substance is, moreover, to make 
the latter unknowable; it is the logical premise of a complete agnos- 
ticism. But such an embrace also makes substance inconceivable, for 
it leaves nothing for it to absorb or substantiate. Moreover, the 
things which have heres and nows all interact with one another; they 
form a world of intercourse and association, though not of that com- 
munication which is a fuller exhibition of their connections with one 
another. If, perchance, I have exaggerated by my manner of speech 
the associated aspects of experience, it is because the traditional 
theory of experience dominated by a false psychology (as the tra- 
ditional view of nature which Santayana reflects is dominated by 
a false physics) has ignored and denied that phase, assuming, as 
Mr. Santayana appears to do, a sole and lonely here and now. 

It is not my purpose to criticize Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, but 
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to make an evidently much-needed statement of what I hold in dis- 
tinction from what is imputed to me. This intention moves me 
even when I go on to say that I find two movements and two posi- 
tions in Santayana which are juxtaposed, but which never touch. 
In his concrete treatments of any special topic when a matter of 
controversy to which traditional school labels are attached is in abey- 
ance, he seems genuinely naturalistic; the things of experience are 
treated not as specious and conventional, but as genuine, even though 
one-sided and perverse, extensions of the nature of which physics 
and chemistry and biology are scientific statements. But he has a 
number of pigeonholes into which every philosophy must go with 
its appropriate, fixed, and absolute tag attached:—his own philos- 
“ophy when it becomes self-conscious as well as those of others. When 
he lets himself go in any body of subject-matter, free from the influ- 
ence of traditional and professorial labels, I not only learn much 
from him, but I flatter myself that I am for the most part in agree- 
ment with him. But when he deals with a system of thought and 
finds it necessary to differentiate his own system from it, his natural- 
ism reduces itself to a vague gesture of adoring faith in some all- 
comprehensive unknowable in contrast with which all human life— 
barring this one gesture—is specious and illusory. Only in this 
way can I explain the fact that while I find myself in so much 
agreement with him he is in such profound disagreement with me. 
The case seems to resemble that of the Irishman who said the two 
men looked very much alike, especially one of them. Barring that 
feature of Mr. Santayana’s thought to which exception has been 
\taken, I am happy to be that one. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ALFRED C. ELSBACH’S KANT UND EINSTEIN 


HE title of this article refers to a book written by a Dutch 

scholar and recently published in Germany.’ In the first part 
of his study the author tries to explain the method and goal of 
Kantian philosophy on the basis of Cassirer’s work Substance and 
Function. In the second part he attempts to decide whether the 
implications of Kantianism harmonize with the teachings of Einstein. 
He reviews for this purpose the theories of space and time as 


1 Alfred C. Elsbach, Kant und LHinstein, Untersuchungen iiber das Ver- 
haltnis der modernen Erkenntnistheorie. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1924. viii-+ 374 pp. 

2 Ernst Cassirer, Substanebegriff und Funktionsbergriff, Untersuchungen ttber 
die Grundfragen der Erkenntniskritik; Berlin, 1910 (translated into English 
by W. C. Swabey and M. C. Swabey). 
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developed by Cohen,’ Natorp,* and Cassirer,® and discusses the argu- 
ments which have been made in support of Kant by Sellien® and 
Honigswald,’ in opposition to Kant by Reichenbach.* His method 
of approach, we believe, clouds rather than clarifies the issue; for 
it is based on an undue simplification which becomes most apparent 
in his treatment of the two following topics: 
I. The interpretation of Kant and the Neo-Kantian doctrine. 
II. The definition of the relation between the methods of physics 
and philosophy. 

In the following criticism we shall confine ourselves to a discus- 

sion of these two problems. 


I 


According to Mr. Elsbach, the strength of the Kantian position 
lies in the fact that it uses no hypotheses but such as are both neces- 
sary and sufficient for explaining the procedure of science. He 
points out that the sensualistic theory, denying the constructive 
value of concepts, is insufficient for interpreting the phenomena of 
knowledge. On the other hand, he objects to the realistic one that 
by assuming that the objects of knowledge exist independently, it 
makes an unnecessary presupposition. Critical idealism stands up 
against both by teaching that reality (in the sense of objectivity) 
is equivalent to a system of judgments. It demands that the rela- 
tion, traditionally established between reality and truth, should be 
reversed. The truth of a-judgment shall no longer be made de- 
pendent upon its transcendent relation to an object of independent 
reality. What we call the reality of an object must, on the contrary, 
be recognized to be dependent upon the immanent criterion of truth, 
the systematic coherence of judgments. Since every possible sys- 
tem of judgments can be transcended by a more comprehensive one, 
it follows that ‘‘reality,’’ far from being stable and definite, must 
vary according to the stages of knowledge. The philosopher, eager 
to determine the constituents of reality, must, therefore, study the 


8 Hermann Cohen, Logik der reinen Erkenntnis; Berlin, 1902. 

4 Paul Natorp, Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften; Leip- 
zig & Berlin, 1910. 

5 Ernst Cassirer, Zur Einstein’schen Relatiwitastheorie, Erkenntnistheoret- 
ische Betrachtungen; Berlin, 1921 (translated into English by W. C. Swabey 
and M. C. Swabey). 


ments which have been made in support of Kant by Sellien® and 


6 Ewald Sellien, Die erkenntnistheoretische Bedeutung der Relativitatstheorie ; 
Berlin, 1919. 


7 Richard Hénigswald, Zum Streit iiber die Grundlagen der Mathematik ; 
Heidelberg, 1912. 

8 Hans Reichenbach, Relativitdtstheorie und Erkenntnis a priori; Berlin 
1920. Hans Reichenbach, ‘‘Der gegenwirtige Stand der Relativitatsdiscussion, 
eine kritische Untersuchung.’’ Logos, Vol. X. 
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concepts of interpretation which, in the various phases of systema- 
tization, establish the objective world. In pursuing these studies 
he will be driven to transpose the teachings of science into a new 
dimension. But in order to be able to make this transposition, he 
will be obliged to take for granted all that the scientist teaches. 
The work of the physicist, relating to physical objects, must thus be 
assumed for the work of the philosopher relating to our knowledge 
of physical objects. Consequently, all statements of epistemology 
concerning those concepts of interpretation by which the physicist 
establishes his objective world, must receive the form of hypothetical 
judgments. Explicitly formulated, they must say: Provided that 
this special system of physics is regarded as valid, the ultimate de- 
terminants of the physical world are such and such. More than 
conditional statements of that kind, epistemology is unable to make. 

This is what Mr. Elsbach concludes to be the essence of the 
Kantian position. It hardly needs mentioning that it differs slightly 
from the original position of Kant. Kant’s idealistic thesis main- 
taining that the world’s objective order is a product of the mind’s 
activity, is reduced to a methodical hypothesis serving to explain the 
procedure of science. Kant’s system of categories, demonstrating 
the conceptual means by which the mind succeeds in establishing 
the objective world, is interpreted as a series of hypothetical judg- 
ments, dependent on and restricted to the validity of Newton’s sys- 
tem of physics. All that remains intact of Kant’s original teaching, 
is the transcendental method as such, viewing the ‘‘fact of science’’ 
as the starting point for philosophical research. But while Kant 
used this method in order to ascend to synthetic statements which, 
by explaining how science at large was ‘‘possible,’’ would support 
the claim of apriorism, Mr. Elsbach should like to confine the Kan- 
tian method to analytical studies showing what individual premises 
have actually been presupposed in the various stages of science. 

If one has once accepted this revised version, it is only too easy 
to declare that the Einstein theory can not conflict with the impli- 
cations of Kant’s philosophy. All problems have ceased to exist— 
thanks to the magic power of definition. For, according to Mr. 
Elsbach’s definition of Kant’s epistemological method, we are not 
allowed to isolate a theory of knowledge from the specific aspect of 
science on which it was originally founded. In other words: Kant’s 
theory is right for Kant’s own premises. If we change the premises 
according to the latest results of science, we must naturally alter the 
theory. By making things as simple as that, Mr. Elsbach avoids 
discussing one question which is really of philosophical import: 
Did Kant not intend on the basis of his specific premises to gain 
philosophical results of universal range? 
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Mr. Elsbach dismisses this question by insisting that wherever 
there seem to be incompatibilities between Kant and Einstein, the 
interpreters are at fault, forgetting that Kant’s epistemological state- 
ments are hypothetically related to Newton’s system of physics, in 
connection with which they remain incontestable. Thus limiting 
the field of possible contradictions, he is compelled to limit also the 
field of possible correspondence. For if it is impossible that any 
theory of physics belonging to a more advanced stage of science 
should contradict a statement of epistemology pertaining to an an- 
terior phase, then it must be equally impossible that it should con- 
firm it. If the followers of Kant have claimed, nevertheless, that 
some of his ideas have been verified in Einstein’s work, they must 
have made themselves guilty of a meraBaorg ei¢ ado yevor, forgetting 
that philosophical notions can not anticipate, but only follow the 
work of physics. Thus Mr. Elsbach is driven to plead two causes 
at a time: 


1. To defend Kant against those attacks which point out specific 
contradictions between him and Einstein. 

2. To attack those defendants of Kant who point out specific con- 
formities between Einstein and him. 


1. The defense of Kant on this basis is a regular petitio principit. 
The author objects, for instance, to Hans Reichenbach who has in- 
dicated the elements in Kant which can not be reconciled with Ein- 
stein, that he forgot the principle of Kantianism assigning to epis- 
temology merely a hypothetical meaning. But since he can not help 
admitting that, if Kant ever knew of such a principle, he evidently 
forgot it himself (p. 200), his criticism of Mr. Reichenbach is equiva- 
lent to an assent in disguise. 

2. The attack of the followers of Kant is interesting for other 
reasons. It shows that in spite of the fact that Mr. Elsbach has 
used the writings of the Neo-Kantian thinkers as his main source, 
his standards are far more rigid than theirs. It is true, to be sure, 
that Hermann Cohen was the first one to point out that Kant was 
the philosophical systematizer of Newton’s theory of physics. But 
what Cohen thereby meant to indicate, is different from what Mr. 
Elsbach ventures to conclude. Cohen intended to demonstrate (1) 
the importance of natural science as a basis of philosophical re- 
search, and (2) the historical conditions under which Kant first 
realized this importance. The aspect of science had changed since 
the time of Kant. But his methodical postulate had proved to be 
as urgent as ever. The members of the Neo-Kantian school hence 
conceived the task of modernizing the specific teachings of Kant 
by means of Kant’s own method. In the pursuit of this work they 
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gave up many of Kant’s beliefs, most of which changes are reflected 
in Mr. Elsbach’s attitude. But what Mr. Elsbach failed to see, was 
the main idea, which remained unaltered: Kant’s doctrine of syn- 
thetic judgments a priori. Kant had taught that analytical judg- 
ments do not increase our knowledge. Consequently, he never would 
have admitted that the task of philosophy was accomplished when 
it had exhibited the individual systems of premises on which science 
in its historical phases has actually been working. What he aimed 
at, was to determine the universal premises on which science, beyond 
all phases, works by necessity. Any positive answer to this ques- 
tion must involve an anticipation. Kant’s own anticipation being 
not universal enough to outlast the succeeding development of sci- 
ence, the Neo-Kantianists relinquished its content, but not its princi- 
ple. Anticipation remained their problem. They no longer be- 
lieved, as Kant did, in a conceptual world of definite structure ; but 
while they lost, in abandoning the idea of stability, one medium of 
synthetic judgments a priori, they gained a new one by combining 
with their belief in development the idea of continuity. Cassirer had 
found by analysis that the trend of natural science leads from as- 
sumptions of existing things and forces to reflections upon the meth- 
ods of observation and inference, so that an increase of logical uni- 
fication goes hand in hand with an evanescence of metaphysical 
substance. By connecting this analytical discovery with the prin- 
ciple of continuity, he enlarged it to a synthetic rule of scientific 
progression. The question whether the appearance of the Einstein 
theory confirmed or contradicted this rule, was a test to the Neo- 
Kantian method. Cassirer, meeting the challenge in his work, Zur 
Ewstein’schen Relativitaétstheorie, took up the matter from two sides 
at atime. On the one hand, he demonstrated how the general thesis 
of Neo-Kantianism, crediting the conceptual function with the power 
of objectivation, was able to assimilate the new material of thought 
presented by Einstein. On the other hand, he undertook to prove that 
the Einstein theory superseded the preceding stage precisely in that 
direction which had been predicted by the Neo-Kantian theory of 
progression. Mr. Elsbach, who has carefully reported the content 
of Cassirer’s study, has failed to notice the importance of the second 
point. Only so could it happen that he believed fighting the follow- 
ers of Kant on their own ground by pronouncing anticipations to be 
illegitimate. 


II 


As long as Mr. Elsbach criticizes single anticipations, his judg- 
ment remains perfectly sound. He rejects with good reasons the 
arguments of those philosophers who, presuming that an absolute 
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system of codrdinates is indispensable for objective determination, 
support the alleged necessity of absolute space and time. He points 
out that the Einstein theory shows, on the contrary, that objective 
determination can be based also on absolute formulas of transforma- 
tion, enabling us to convey the results of conditional measurements 
from one relative system to another. But as soon as Mr. Elsbach 
tries to determine the value of anticipations in general, he becomes 
lost in whimsical speculations. From the false anticipations he men- 
tions, he could have drawn the conclusion that anticipations are not 
valid unless they take all possibilities into consideration. And the 
completeness of premises being difficult to adjudge in advance, he 
might have formulated the precautionary rule that as long as phi- 
losophers refrain from anticipating, they avoid a great risk of being 
misled. But Mr. Elsbach goes further than that. Having defined 
epistemology as a science which considers the work of the physicist 
as its given premise, he concludes that any interference with the 
content of this premise must be a priori fallacious. He infers it 
to be a law that, wherever a philosopher makes anticipations, he 
necessarily must go wrong; and that, whenever he went right, he 
can not have made anticipations. 

It is exhilarating to see how, owing to this view, the severest 
trouble is caused by those of Kant’s conceptions which seem to be 
in conformity with Einstein, while the admittedly obsolete parts of 
his teaching turn out to be much simpler to handle. It is compara- 
tively easy, for instance,-to infer from the latest development of 
physics that the classical notion of space and time as two independ- 
ent realms of measurement must be given up in favor of the concep- 
tion of one space-time continuum of four interchangeable dimen- 
sions; that, in consequence, Kan’t doctrine is antiquated in so far as 
it infers from the system of Galileo and Newton that any determina- 
tion in the world of physics presupposes space and time as distinct 
orders. But a perplexing problem arises with Einstein’s famous 
dictum that space and time have lost through his theory the last 
vestige of physical substantiality (‘‘den letzten Rest physikalischer 
Gegenstandlichkeit’’). Does this not confirm Kant’s teaching that 
space and time have no substantial and independent existence, that 
they are not inherent in any given content, but presupposed as meth- 
ods of ordering contents? As long as space and time retained in 
physics their absoluteness, they possessed from the physicist’s point 
of view objective existence; and Kant’s interpretation remained 
merely ‘‘philosophical.’’ But as soon as this physical objectivity 
was destroyed, Kant’s theory revealed an actual meaning. Kant 
himself did not, of course, foresee for a moment that Newton’s sys- 
tem would be superseded. He thoroughly believed that it was 
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ultimate. Nevertheless, his interpretation of its premises made it 
intelligible how a variation could become possible. If space and 
time were objectively inherent in given contents, their values could 
never be changed. Their absoluteness would be unquestionable. 
But if they were methods of ordering contents, their absoluteness 
could very well be questioned, even if Kant himself never thought 
of questioning it. 

We mention this argument not in order to suggest that it is in 
any sense conclusive. We ourselves believe, on the contrary, that 
it is open to severe objections. At the same time, however, we are 
convinced that, in order to give to these objections the necessary 
basis, the argument must be clearly formulated, and we maintain 
that in refusing to consider this alternative, Mr. Elsbach has failed 
to recognize the quiddity of his problem. True to his principles 
he insists that if Kant’s teaching contains an anticipation, it must 
be methodically unsound. And in order to ‘‘save’’ Kant, he makes 
a painful effort to prove that if both a physicist and a philosopher 
declare that space and time are unsubstantial, they refer to entirely 
different matters. The physicist denotes that space and time play 
no objective réle within the world of cause and effect. The philoso- 
pher means that they are not inherent in any given substance. But 
what is the relation between these two conceptions? Does not the 
physical statement seem like a specification of the philosophical one? 
According to Mr. Elsbach, this would be absurd because it would 
msinuate that ‘‘eritical philosophy has predicted not merely the 
direction but also the results attained by physics only through care- 
ful and toilsome studies.’’ In other words: He fears that an antici- 
pation would put the philosopher into the ridiculous position of 
trying to make science superfluous. 

The fallacy of this argument is obvious: Mr. Elsbach can not 
conceive of an anticipation unless in the form of a miraculous proph- 
ecy which, covering the entire field of science, predicts—as he says— 
its direction as well as its results. The idea of a methodical antici- 
pation which refers merely to the direction, not to the results of 
science, is unfamiliar to him. And so it must be, since his episte- 
mological scheme provides so rigid a separation between philosophical 
and scientific research, that there remains no place whatever for the 
field of methodology where the scientist and the philosopher meet. 

Under such circumstances it seems not too trivial to remember 
that philosophy and science are not quite alien to each other. As soon 
as a philosopher tries to test whether an epistemological statement 
is in conformity with the methods used by science, he must enter 
(whether he likes it or not) the laboratory of the scientist. As soon 
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as a scientist tries to justify his method by epistemological considera- 
tions, he must enter (whether he admits it or not) the study room 
of the philosopher. Every philosophical statement in the field of 
methodology has, therefore, its scientific aspect; it must be con- 
sidered as an anticipation which needs to be tested. Every scientific 
statement in the field of methodology has also its philosophical as- 
pect; it must be considered as a postulate which needs to be inter- 
preted. Only under the assumption of such a mutual relation and 
control is there sense in confronting a philosopher with a scientist, 
a reason for forming such an issue as Kant and Evunstein. 


Epaar WIND. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
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Symbolism and Truth: An Introduction to the Theory of Knowl- 
edge. Ralph Monroe Eaton. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1925. xiv + 330 pp. 


Mr. Eaton’s book is an avowal of the perennial faith of philoso- 
phers in reason and its symbols, in their power to give us truth. So 
far, it is simply the appropriately explicit and self-conscious philo- 
sophie acceptance of the fundamental creeds of both common-sense 
wisdom and scientific method. Philosophers, like other men, believe 
in knowledge and in its efficacy, believe not only that their own 
statements may possibly be,-but in the ordinary way of scrupulous 
discourse normally are, true. The central thesis is given in the fifth 
chapter. The chapters preceding this give an account of meaning 
as such, of logical form in general, and of two crucial logical issues, 
the nature of universals and the nature of analysis and description. 
The chapters following, grow out of the central chapter and offer 
vuch an account of negation and contradiction as seems to be re- 
quired by Mr. Eaton’s position, and a sketch of formal deduction 
to make clear the primary function of logical systems and their 
bearing on truth. 

The final chapter, ‘‘The Metaphysics of Knowledge,’’ goes be- 
yond the prima facie subject-matter of the volume and purports to 
give a reasoned metaphysical ground for the views expounded. 
Mr. Eaton is no longer merely a common-sense user of language 
become philosophically self-conscious, no longer merely a logician 
analyzing the principles and function of his moral technical symbolic 
forms of expression, and one grows sceptical as the metaphysician 
proper insists—improperly, as I think—on such certainty, as, in ac- 
cordance with his own theory, would seem to involve material in- 
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terpretation and truth about reality as such. It is hard to see 
more here than the assertion of a belief or the confession of a faith. 
If this faith were not taken to be logically necessary, it would be 
easy to accede to the main contents of the whole volume; but one 
gets quite unambiguously the impression that this is metaphysics 
in the strict sense, with its claim to certainty, as if somehow, in 
contrast to the limitations of mere good sense and science and to 
the limitations involved in the need for material interpretation in 
any deductive system that is to give truth, metaphysical method 
could achieve a grounded assurance not open to the methods of mere 
scientists, its limitations being the defined limits of reality and its 
constructions possessed of demonstrative rational finality, not mere 
probability. As if, in other words, metaphysics were more than good 
faith, not only in its systematic articulation, but in its material con- 
tents as well. 

Mr. Eaton’s account of scepticism confirms this impression. He 
treats it as if it were an attitude often chosen by despairing or stub- 
born or courageous minds, and hence a matter of some interest to 
a serious student, but not as if it might be the one possibility for 
minds which find metaphysical meaning only where there is actual 
interpretation, and demonstrative knowledge that should be more 
than formal articulation, only where such material interpretation 
has been introduced—by no conceivably logical process—into a log- 
ically articulated system. Sceptics, I think, are not so stubborn nor 
so brave nor so negligible as Mr. Eaton thinks. They are simply 
those who, in moments of candid reflection upon the whole of their 
store of knowledge, are forced to admit their final uncertainty. Like 
other men, they can know that the sun came out and shone on them 
if, and only if, they trust their memories and call this trust knowl- 
edge; their distinction from others is that they note that it is their 
Own poor memories that they are trusting, and that they are obliged 
to trust, in the last resort, if their mental possessions are to be 
what is called practical and applicable knowledge. Like other men 
and other philosophers, they are sure that the sun will shine again 
after the darkest night; like Socrates, they may feel sure that there 
‘s logical probability of a light beyond the darkness of death itself; 
but their sureness is not the sureness of demonstration ; it is at best 
only as strong as the ungrounded primary faiths involved in the 
very meaning of probability itself. Mr. Keynes’s warning is to the 
point. ‘‘The old metaphysies,’’ he says, ‘‘has been greatly hin- 
dered by reason of its having always demanded demonstrative cer- 
tainty. ... Anditranscendental philosophy has partly arisen, I believe, 
through the belief that there is no knowledge on these matters short 
of certain knowledge, being combined with the belief that such cer- 
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tain knowledge of metaphysical questions is beyond the power of 
ordinary methods. When we allow that probable knowledge is, 
nevertheless, real, a new method of argument can be introduced.’” 
But ‘‘there is no direct relation between the truth of a propo- 
sition and its probability. Probability begins and ends with prob- 
ability.’””* If Mr. Eaton has achieved a demonstration of his meta- 
physics, he has outdone the history of thought, and if he admits 
that his metaphysical conclusions are only probable, he can not be 
justified in thinking that they are true or that they are a ground 
for a theory of truth. As such a ground, metaphysics, like logic, is, 
so far as demonstration goes, useless, the notion of truth being taken 
for granted in both, either as relevant or as irrelevant, and necessarily 
so. And in the search for truth itself there is no reason whatever 
to prefer metaphysics to science, with those limitations of which, 
from philosophers, we hear so much. 

But Mr. Eaton’s metaphysics is neither necessary to his syste- 
matic exposition nor the chief claim of his book to consideration. 
That claim lies, as is bound to be the case, in his analysis of specific, 
selected material, and it is not merely the analysis of other men’s 
books that he undertakes but analysis of the actual subject-matter, 
directly and freshly felt. Constructive analytical thinking appears, 
in fact, to be Mr. Eaton’s forte, his criticism proper being, in the 
present volume at least, much less fresh and searching. In some 
eases, indeed, the facile and very brief, dogmatic manner of dis- 
posing of views at variance with his own, is a little difficult to ac- 
count for. But one can not demand everything at once, and if 
Mr. Eaton has given us a theory of truth and of symbolism that 
will even bear scrutiny, he must command our attention. 

‘‘Truth,’’ he says, ‘‘is the correspondence of concepts with exist- 
ing objects’’ (p.174) ; it is ‘‘reference to reality, not reality itself’’ 
(p. 174). ‘*The essence of the correspondence theory is that it 
holds thought and reality apart’’ (p. 175). ‘‘Truth, as a property 
of symbols that mean existent objects, is not a reference to reality 
as it might be known in pure immediacy, but a reference to per- 
ceived objects’’ (p. 164). ‘‘Any idea that can be entertained is 
either true or false. Once a meaning is fixed, its truth or falsity is 
fixed ; and meanings are carried only in symbols’ (p. 149). Thus 
we have meanings that are carried in symbols, the defining property 
of symbols being thus to carry meaning; and when these symbols 
mean existent objects which are had in perception, the symbols, 
which are themselves concepts, are said to correspond to the ob- 
jects and to be true. What exactly is such correspondence more 

1J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Probability, pp. 239-240. 


2 Ibid., p. 322. 
3 This is said to be the idea ‘‘behind Hobbes’s definition’’ (p. 149). 
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than just the meaning, or is it a specific case of meaning? The 
latter, it seems; the case, namely, in which what is meant is an exist- 
ent object. And it is to be noted that meaning is act—not what 
is meant, but the activity of meaning it. ‘‘It is an act in which 
psychical events point beyond themselves, and symbols are the per- 
ceptible embodiments of this act’’ (p. 157). Symbols are the ‘‘ very 
stuff of knowledge.’’ And there is no tertium quid here. A mind 
is Just the kind of thing that acts symbolically, the kind of thing 
which in acting does mean. Truth is the correspondence of these 
symbolie acts, these acts in symbols, acts which are symbols or con- 
cepts—their correspondence with the reality meant. Falsehood is 
lack of such correspondence, I take it, where, however, significance 
is not lacking, for there are syntactical or logical patterns which, 
while they mean no object, are still significant by virtue of the 
meanings of their simple constituents and the logical ‘‘elements of 
unity’’ in and by means of which these constituerits are held to- 
yether in a significant whole. Thus round-square has a meaning, 
or, rather, is significant—although just what the difference between 
being significant and having meaning is I can not say—and so 
have infinite numbers of false propositions and negatives. And it 
is only necessary to show how logical form works out into deductive 
systems, and what the specific meaning of a negative is, to have 
the theory sketched in its main outlines. 

Mr. Eaton’s chapter on formal deduction seems to me the best 
in the book, not for elaborations or suggested interpretations, of 
which there is very little, but for its emphasis on the first principles 
of symbolism and their clear enunciation. What it seems to me 
1o show most clearly is the dependence of thought on abstraction 
and the necessary constitutive presence of ‘‘logical atoms’’ in 
thought as such. What Mr. Eaton himself mainly emphasizes is 
the way in which ‘‘symbols copy the form of facts’’ and how ‘‘log- 
ical structure, which is present in the symbols as it is in the ob- 
jects, is the essential bond of meaning between the mind and its 
objects,’’ truth being introduced necessarily and throughout the 
now completely inferential process by interpretation, by the substi- 
tution of material for merely formal variables, I take it. Mr. Eaton 
fails to give any account of the equational form as such for the 
reason, I suppose, that he interprets the sign of equality as ex- 
pressing identity. While this may do for substitutions so long as 
all the items are homogeneous, it fails to allow for any calculus 
which is to be very useful, for here we should need various kinds of 
terms indicated by variety in the symbolism. And identity and 
equality are clearly distinguishable even though equality involves 
an identity. Nor does Mr. Eaton answer Mr. Johnson’s explicit 
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eritical objections to such a conception of a calculus, viz., that ‘‘the 
construction of any symbolic calculus involves the procedure of infer- 
ence’’—inference occurs only with interpretation according to Mr. 
Katon—that there is necessary recourse to ordinary language in 
developing the system, and finally that there is always involved a 
minimum of interpretation clauses in the construction. That facts 
have logical structure seems to the present reviewer either pure 
dogmatism or the identification of logical form with existential re- 
lations—either, that is, an unwarranted assertion or one which takes 
all specific meaning out of the word ‘‘logical.’’ I do not think 
that the existential status of implication is so to be disposed of. 

Mr. Eaton’s theory of negation is largely a defense of the so- 
ealled infinite judgment, and I think a successful defense. No doubt 
in very many cases we use the negative form for a positive mean- 
ing, and no doubt also we often use the negative where in our own 
minds the ground of the negation is what is uppermost; but the ex- 
plicit and genuine meaning of the negative as such is, as Mr. Eaton 
says, the ambiguous assertion of any proposition which is not the 
positive negated. This accurately describes its peculiar logical 
function. But this is not much more, from the point of view of 
logic, than preferring alternation to negation as a primitive notion. 
Nor is it more enlightening than the more familiar statement of log- 
ical atomists that. not-this means primarily other-than-this; that sep- 
arateness of presentation, which is expressed logically as otherness, is 
psychologically necessary to judgment. Whether anything is gained 
or not by Mr. Eaton’s terms, it is surely of importance, however, 
to give a clear account of negation as such in some terms or other, 
and this Mr. Eaton has done in no such sketchy manner as my 
statements may suggest, but with the necessary qualifications to 
meet all cases. 

What seems to me not satisfactory in the end is Mr. Eaton’s 
thesis about truth. A short discussion will no doubt sound ab- 
stract and even quibbling, but I must attempt it and leave readers 
of the book to judge of the significance of the objections. Taken 
in connection with Mr. Eaton’s general position, his view that ex- 
pressions and propositions may be significant without meaning any 
object, by virtue of their form, taken with the meaning of the 
imple constituents separately, offers great difficulties. ‘‘Given sig- 
nificant symbols and a logical form,’’ he says, ‘‘and the meaning 
of the whole will be determined by the meanings of the simple sym- 
bols and by the logical forms. It will be possible to analyze the fact 
meant (if there is a fact) into groups and simple elements parallel 
to those of the symbolic expression’”’ (p. 54). This is what seems 

4W. E. Johnson: Logic, Part II, Chapter ITI. 
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to me merely asserted; and particularly in the cases where there 
is no fact, what analysis is to be made? The general view is per- 
fectly familiar; what Mr. Eaton has not given us is the further in- 
terconnecting relations and dependencies between the meaning of 
the whole and the meanings of the elements in their form, which 
form he dismisses as being in some obscure sense numerical.® In 
the case of the statement, for example, that New York is not a large 
city, a statement which corresponds to no fact, but is the ambiguous 
assertion of any one of an infinite number of statements, it is hard 
not to insist that if the sentence has significance, as it certainly has, 
it means, not a fact, of course, but some single object of 
thought. To have significance is to have at least one significance, 
and to have any one significance is to mean one thing, not impossi- 
ble even in alternative propositions, providing we use thing as the 
widest category, to include non-existent as well as existent objects, 
essences as well as existents. Such an example suggests the very 
‘lifficulties that give Mr. Eaton’s view so much support in minds 
which refuse to accept the ultimacy of any categories except that 
of existence, and make the object of thought as well as thought itself 
purely existential—minds which, on another view, rule out the es- 
sential nature of logic and of esthetics and are thus enabled to 
avoid any taint of scepticism and to become dogmatic metaphy- 
sicians. 

Moreover, in the other direction, I do not believe that because 
square has a meaning and round has a meaning, even though 
syntax may be taken to tell us the unity here intended, round-square 
is a significant expression. For it is just a square characterized 
by roundness that is inconceivable, a something or a somewhat that 
is and is not round. Round-square, if it is to be significant, is 
either the juxtaposition of two incompatible meanings to be thought 
of one after another or side by side, in which case it is not @ or 
the round square or else it means a collection of compatible attri- 
butes. But having corners and not having corners are not com- 
patible, so that logically the expression will not hold together. The 
answer to this objection is in part, as Mr. Eaton suggests, that em- 
pirical or imagined incompatibility is not the basis of logic. And the 
issue thus comes to be the sense in which logic depends at all on the 
empirical ways of minds. That our knowledge of it does so depend 
is not questioned, however; hence, for example, our knowledge that 
red is not blue may be made into the theory of the determinable, 
which I should call a logical theory. This is not to say that with- 
out minds red might be blue; the distinctions that minds make out 
in qualitative reality are just those discovered distinctions, and no 


5 ‘Since form is numerical in nature’’ (p. 65). 
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absence of minds would change their meaning, though they might 
never be rediscovered, as many of them no doubt have never been 
discovered at all. 

The objection takes another and perhaps clearer form. What 
exactly is the significant logical whole that means no object? It 
is something or other, of course. But if so, according to Mr. 
Eaton, it is an object, object being the most general category in 
his explicitly noted usage. A conceptual or psychical object, then, 
it must be, its significance dependent on its being a unity of ele- 
ments, themselves separately meaning existent objects, since all ob- 
jects, Mr. Eaton tells us, are existent. Here, then, is an existent 
object,® significant by virtue of the reference of its parts to other 
existent objects, not, however, as a whole meaning these objects, or 
any other object. One fails to find here the separation which all 
correspondence theories are to maintain between concepts and real- 
ity, these significant psychical realities being existents—since they 
are objects, and all objects are existent—and being either true or 
false in accordance with the account of truth quoted above, since 
their significance is determinate. 

It seems at least less tortuous to hold to the despised tertiwm 
qud;* for the conceptual object which is significant and yet means 
no object is at least to be distinguished from the sort of existent 
objects that other simple concepts (or symbols) mean, and we seem 
only verbally to escape a theory of essences not existent, but with 
a purely logical or esthetic, albeit perfectly definite, being, quite cat- 
egorically distinct from that of existent things. 

Mr. Eaton’s book covers too much ground to discuss at all ade- 
quately. I have mentioned his main thesis and its supporting doc- 
trines of negation and formal deduction, and I have objected to 
his metaphysics. I hope that I have also indicated clearly that the 
book is a piece of valuable constructive thinking, for I wish to de- 
vote the rest of this review to some further objections to various 
particular and perhaps minor points. Taken together, however, they 
bear directly on the point made in the last paragraph; for it be- 
comes clear that psychical objects for Mr. Eaton are, after all, logical 
objects. He calls symbols, which ean actively mean, concepts, and 
makes meaning a psychical act, which symbols or concepts perform.*® 
Concepts, for example, can enlarge themselves, he says.® If con- 
cepts are living acts they can no doubt grow as they go on acting; 

6 **The logical form . . . exists, in the symbolic expression’’ (p, 156). 

7 See especially Chapter V, § § III and IV. 

8 See p. 24, where a symbol ‘‘sets in motion’’ certain activities, and p. 
157, ‘‘the logical structure of the concept reaches out toward objects, and, as 


it were, selects the one,’’ ete. 
9 “Concepts of restricted meaning enlarge themselves,’’ etc. (p. 147). 
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but if they are existential living beings, they can not in virtue of 
such active existential status remain such identical meanings as are 
necessary to any logical content on Mr. Eaton’s own theory of sym- 
bolism. So much, I should say, Mr. Bradley long ago made em- 
phatically clear. But again, one can only differ on the basis of an 
insistence on the ultimacy of categorical distinctions not admitted 
by Mr. Eaton, and on the abstractness of judgment and thought in 
general. If thought in content as well as impetus is simply events, 
one must make the best of such a view as Mr. Eaton’s. 

In getting rid of the categorical difference between essence and 
existence, Mr. Eaton would seem, however, to confuse even the con- 
ventional distinctions, required in his own discourse, between logic 
and psychology, and a particular case of this confusion in another 
connection goes to support my main criticism above. For example, 
the discussion in the chapter on description and analysis speaks 
of judgments as synthetic in form and analytic in effect, or vice 
versa. Now, while it is obvious enough that, as our knowledge in- 
creases, we can enlarge our descriptions and even our definitions, 
no logical difficulty occurs here. For in any case the definition is 
exactly what it is, and the predicates asserted in the proposition 
either are or are not included in this definition. So that a judg- 
ment synthetic or analytic in form is simply synthetic or analytic 
as the case may be. The ignorance or knowledge of the definition 
in the speaker or the hearer may be responsible for his mistaking 
one for the other, and it is plausible to speak of synthetic in form and 
analytic in effect; but it is confusing two sets of ideas to do so and 
hardly leads to clarity. Mr. Eaton’s treatment of analysis as a 
division of a whole into ‘‘logical’’ parts in equally unhappy, I think, 
for the distinguishing of predicates which really characterize a sub- 
stantive is not in any clear sense a division of the substantive into 
parts, which to be such must be members of an aggregate, or be 
spatial or temporal pieces, always homogeneous. Mr. Eaton, of 
course, realizes this, but that should be a reason for a different 
terminology, leading, perhaps, to a different conelusion. For it is in 
expressed analysis in judgment that the abstraction involved in 
judgment becomes clearest, and that the logical structure of the 
judgment shows itself as not at all necessarily—not at all even 
probably, I should think,—the structure of any fact, this latter being, 
T take it, physical and at least possibly infinitely more complex and 
even entirely incommensurable with the logical structure.° Truth 


10 When it is said that a fact not of logical form is not a fact, and that 
**such a ‘fact’ is placed beyond the reach of thought,’’ one must note that this 
last sentence on p. 65 both has, and is taken by Mr. Eaton to have, significance. 
But this quibble used to answer him in his own vein at this point, while it is 
a quite sufficient retort, only suggests what one really demurs to, namely, the 
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in this view is attributed to the judgment, if the logical assertion, 
interpreted so as to guide action, leads to expected results. Thus, 
what we call knowledge may be termed symbolic, as Mr. Eaton puts 
it, and truth may be called a sort of correspondence, but not that 
of identity of structure between proposition and fact. And such a 
course of thought reverses Mr. Eaton’s central position to the ex- 
tent of inserting that tertiuwm quid which he is so determined to 
leave out, and which his actual theory does explicitly avoid. 

I need not give further illustrations of this point, but by way 
of justifying an earlier criticism I should like to refer to our au- 
thor’s discussion"? of the famous author of Waverley whose name 
was Scott, a discussion which, after Mr. Johnson’s critical account 
of the identity of the same famous personage, seems both incomplete 
and unnecessarily elaborate. In my own case it carries very little 
conviction either as to Mr. Russell’s errors or as to the logical prob- 
lem involved. But there are in the book innumerable possibilities for 
valuable discussion, and spread into many class hours the treatment 
here would seem uncommonly instructive and useful to college stu- 
dents of epistemology. The book is full of well-defined ideas, and the 
whole definitely comes together as a possible view of knowledge and 
of logic and its symbolism. In class discussion, too, the too brief 
and at least one-sided accounts of certain positions of Kant and Leib- 
niz and Hume and Locke would not be misleading. Mr. Eaton’s 
statement that Locke found all ideas symbolic of that which lies be- 
yond the mind’s grasp (p. 10) is simply not true, and his statements 
about Leibniz suggest rather the famous incident in the royal garden 
than Leibniz’s full logical doctrine of substantial individuation. Mr. 
Eaton’s criticism of Hume on identity (p. 59) fails to mention the 
fact that Hume was here considering substantial identity in dura- 
tion, not logical identity of meaning. The reference, too, to Hume 
as exclusively psychological, while it suggests the traditional opinion, 
does not give very much support to Mr. Eaton’s argument in the 
minds of those who have taken into account Hume’s often expressed 
and unmistakably basic naturalism. The references to Hobbes are 
more frequent and more useful, and Mr. Eaton indicates explicitly 
his close approximation to Hobbes’s nominalism. But these points 
are controversial in the main, and trespass upon a province not 
supposition that the ‘‘material’’ content of logical forms is therefore logical, 
or that because propositions refer to facts in the forms of the language of 
thought, the facts themselves are of this form. As Mr. Eaton has said, it is not 
always or mainly ideas that one is thinking about, and why should it be sup- 
posed that the forms of one’s thought are identically and literally the forms of 
the facts referred to? or that the final reference in true statements is to the 


rational as such, unless, of course, one is a Hegelian out and out? 
11 Pp. 128-133. 
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that of a reviewer, whose chief duty may very well be done in 
this case by suggesting that Symbolism and Truth is worthy of its 
Harvard auspices. Its Harvard Press appearance, too, is very hand- 
some, although it is marred within by surprisingly frequent slips 
and misprints,?? 

D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Human Experience: A Study of Its Structure. Viscount Hat- 
DANE. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1926. xxiii 
+ 233 pp. 

It would not be difficult to discover in the author of this small 
volume a gentleman of ripe experience and liberal spirit, did we 
bot already know him to be this and more. The pages of the book 
are mellow with meditation and the style is restrained and calm, 
the style of a writer long sure of his position. Occasioned, ap- 
parently, by Mr. Dewey’s Experience and Nature, the first chapter 
of the study presents the best, most understanding summary of that 
important work which has reached this section of the country. One 
may recommend it to those who have complained of their inability 
to understand Mr. Dewey’s drift. Viscount Haldane sets over 
against Mr. Dewey’s concept of experience a view which he regards 
as in every way philosophically superior. This view, he warns the 
reader, is ‘‘nothing really strange or even new.’’ It is in principle 
the position of Plato, of Aristotle, of Plotinus, of Kant. But he 
believes that ‘‘from time to time questions of this sort have to be 
examined afresh, if only that they may retain their vitality.’’ And 
he proposes to do his part that the most acceptable metaphysical 
principle may retain its vitality, lest the errors of instrumentalism 
mislead us. 

What, then, is experience? It is the ‘‘full world, without and 
within, as it presents itself for our minds.’’ But this does not 
take us far. If a real philosopher looks at this world he finds it 
to be derivative. And it is his privilege to disentangle what ex- 
perience implies; to lay bare the tacit assumptions ‘‘which have 
obscured the obvious nature of reality, and have led mankind into 
a region in which the true character of our actual world has been 
resolved into unsatisfactory and inadequate abstractions.’’ His 
search discloses that the ultimate reality is unresting intellectual 
activity. Look at your world. It is first of all the world you are 
individually aware of. ‘‘A rabbit has a more contracted world, and 
if there be an angel he may enjoy a wider one.’’ Think what a 
different world yours would be were you a snail, a quail, or a whale. 


12 For example: p. 19, 1. 11; p. 94, 1. 5; p. 89, 1. 8; p. 61, 1. 12; p. 54, 1. 3; 
p. 114, 1. 18; p. 157, 1. 12; p. 186, 1. 2; p. 202, 1. 17. 
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Moreover, in order that a thing may exist for you at all it must 
have significance. No meaning, no actuality. And how can there 
be significance apart from the activity of mind? ‘‘Even appar- 
ently direct perception,’’ says the author, ‘‘never stands still or is 
confined to itself. Reflection is always entering into it in some 
form, however rudimentary.’’ So with everything else. ‘‘Not 
through seeing or hearing, or by touch or smell or taste, is a uni- 
verse for us, but as the result of these interpreted in reflection in 
a mode of knowledge which clothes what it encounters with meanings, 
and, proceeding from meanings to further meanings, is systematic 
and progressive, although indirect.’’ 

Mr. Dewey is therefore wrong in his notion that knowledge de- 
velops out of experience. Quite the reverse is the case. Through 
the operation of the mind, in which subsist an infinity of forms, in- 
effable particularities are impregnated by ineffable universals, and 
lo, the world of experience comes to be. This is not to say that 
particulars and universals preéxist in separation. ‘‘The two fac- 
tors,’’ says the author, ‘‘are actual only in a union from which 
they are extricable solely as abstractions which deprive them of all 
actual character beyond what they possess in their union. The 
concrete and unique fact which the union exposes has both aspects, 
but the factors stand only for aspects of what is single and im- 
partable, and they have no existence in independence. . . . The 
fundamentally real is what we find in experience and its form can 
be only that which we call individual.’’ The author insists that 
“the individual of experience is a final fact;’’ yet every such in- 
dividual, though self-contained, involves a limiting particular (or 
thought could create reality) and a defining universal (or a thing 
could exist without meaning). 

We find, then, that the source of being is mind. This mind is 
not a thing, but an activity which, because of the logically different 
forms it contains, gives rise to individual selves and a world of vary- 
ing aspects, each of which is relatively true, none of which is final. 
Behind all this diversity, this complexity of abstractions, all minds 
are somehow one, employing the same forms. How else could two 
minds know and understand the same thing? live in the same world? 
And finally, everything belongs together in an all-embracing mind, 
God. ‘‘God can not be less than the universe. But this does not 
signify the point of view of the pantheist. God is mind, mind that 
manifesting itself in us embraces a universe that is-more than one 
of matters and energy, a universe of spirit that in us has rest, and 
fashions all that is for us within and without.’’ Define him we 
ean not, for definitions are necessarily pictorial, and God is beyond 
abstractions. He is mind universal and pure. ‘‘It ig only with 
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what we sometimes call the eye of faith, the realization of things 
unseen, that we can behold God, but religion and art alike tell us 
that such faith can sustain us.’’ 

Thus briefly summarized, the view is, of course, oversimplified. 
It is doubtful whether its logical force is thereby weakened, but its 
emotional force undoubtedly is. And that may be a serious mat- 
ter. Offhand the position seems highly intellectual, and one is re- 
peatedly assured of the logical superficiality of a less intellectualistic 
standpoint. Nevertheless, one may entertain the suspicion that the 
argument has less to do (not deliberately, yet actually) with the fash- 
ioning of sentences symbolic of the clearest meanings possible, than 
with an arrangement of words for their emotive effects. We have 
not begun to appreciate how much of philosophy concerns itself 
with inducing or supporting congenial states of mystification through 
the use of vague, ambiguous jargon. A non-philosophic person would 
hardly think it an argument for immortality to say, as Viscount 
Haldane does, that while as individuals, conditioned by a physio- 
logical organism, we die, and our friends, as individuals, suffer, we 
must remember that death occurs in space and time, which are — 
forms of experience contributed by the self as mind. He would not 
believe this to rob death of its sting, but to insult his common sense. 
And the reviewer must confess his inability to be impressed by 
such contentions as this, typical of the position taken in the book: 
‘“Even if a dog barks he expresses to us an idea which is of general 
application, inasmuch as he and we interpret it alike in some fash- 
jon.’’ There would seem to be a much simpler explanation of the 
phenomenon than regarding it as a codperative adventure in ac- 
tualizing a universal. This criticism generalized would apply to 
the philosophy of the book as a whole. 

It should be added that the important essentials of the metaphysics 
presented in Human Experience are developed with incomparably 
greater richness in the author’s two volumes of Gifford Lectures 
delivered something over two decades ago. The present severely 
condensed presentation is advertised by the publishers as ‘‘ An intro- 
duction to the study of philosophy for those interested but not 
trained in philosophical inquiry.’’ But this must either be taken as 
a joke on the unsuspecting reader or as an expression of clever ad- 
vertising sense. It should not be taken seriously. Whatever else 
the book is, it is not an introductory book for untrained readers of 
philosophy. 

M. C. Oro. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Under the auspices of the Department of Philosophy of North- 
western University and The Open Court Publising Company, Pro- 
fessor Hans Driesch of the University of Leipzig gave a series of 
three lectures, the first two, ‘‘The Organic Life’’ and ‘‘Mind and 
Body,’’ being delivered at Northwestern University on January 24, 
1927, and the third ‘‘The Problem of Free Will,’’ at the opening 
of the Open Court Conference Room in Chicago on January 26. 


The 1927 meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will be held Friday and Saturday, April 15 
and 16, at the University of Minnesota. 
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